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The annual question 


wheresto Stay... 2. 


Deciding on the country may prove an easy 
matter. But then comes the question— 
which hotel will it be? Will they have 


accommodation when you need it. . . how 
much will they charge? All the business of 


writing off—trying to make a choice from 
meagre details—then writing again to book 
and send a deposit can become rather an 
exhausting business. Let Cook’s do all this 
“office work’’ for you. One visit to the 
people with all the answers can save reams of 
correspondence, dozens of separate inquiries 
and last minute uncertainty. Or, if you 
prefer, a postcard will bring Cook’s “Synopsis 
of Holidays Abroad,’ which may, of course, 
be supplemented by one or more of the 
country programmes. 


But no matter whether you write or call, you 
can’t do better than to “‘Leave it to Cook’s.’’ 


COOK’S 


WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 


Dept. HOL/21/AF, Berkeley St., London, W.| 
or branches 


(Or any office of Dean & Dawson Ltd.) 


KERFOOTS 
LOZENGES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 
three generations 


From your Chemist 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 


Vale of Bardsley ° Lancashire 
kG49 


Visit CANADA’S NATURELAND 


. . . through the pages of CANADIAN NATURE 
ANNUAL. It captures the hearts and minds of all who 
are interested in nature, the outdoors and conservation. 
Its articles on birds, mammals, reptiles, insects, marine 
life, flowers, trees, astronomy, in fact every phase of 
natural science, are fascinating. Simply written, 
completely authori- 
tative and superbly 
illustrated with 
8 full colour illus- 
trations, 161 photo- 
graphs and 141 line 
drawings, ll fully 
indexed. Never has a 
more useful book on 
nature, the outdoors 
and conservation been 
available at even a 
much higher price. 


Price $2.50. Two 
or more copies 
$2.00 each. 1948 
Edition available 
at same prices 
until sold out. 


To Audubon Society of Canada, 
177 Jarvis Street, Toronto, 2, Canada. 
Please send me CANADIAN NATURE ANNUAL for 1949 


for which | enclose $......... -...:ceeceseeeeees fOr ae enaceaeenee copies. 
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The Success of the Small 


Farm in Ulster 


by. Ha MONTGOMERY, HYDE, M-A., -D.Lit: 


The author’s view of his fellow-countrymen (he comes of an old Ulster family) has been sharpened 
by extensive travels and the study of history, on which he has written much. He thus perceives 
the astonishing character of thetr achievement as small farmers, taken by them for granted but 
contravening widely held theories about the proper scale for up-to-date agricultural production 


HirHerTOo the small farm in England has not 
by and large proved to be economically work- 
able. Why is it, then, that across the Irish 
Sea in Ulster the small farm has been such 
a conspicuous success? 

The answer to this question has been partly 
suggested by Mr Noel Newsome in a letter to 
The Times published on June 8, 1949, in 
which the writer welcomed the British 
Government’s expressed disposition to help 
agricultural workers in England to become 
small-holders, and advised the British Minis- 
try of Agriculture to follow the example of its 
opposite number in Ulster. “We have in 
Northern Ireland”, he wrote, ‘“‘a shining 
example of what can be achieved by the 
provision by the Government of capital on 
easy terms to the small-holders.”’ 

Many people when they think of Northern 
Ireland associate the country with linen and 
shipbuilding, and they are inclined to regard 
these as its principal industries. Consequently 
they are surprised to learn that the Ulster folk 
are predominantly an agricultural community 
who live and work for the most part on small 
farms. It may be added that this branch of 
the country’s economy falls within the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Northern Ireland 
Government, although for other matters such 
as foreign affairs, defence and most taxation, 
the country remains an integral part of the 
United Kingdom, bound together by ties of 
common interest, above all by the tradition 
of loyalty to the Sovereign. 

With a population of about 1,360,000 
Northern Ireland is slightly smaller in area 
than Yorkshire. Nearly three million acres 
are agricultural land, of which one-third is 
rough mountain grazing and the remainder 
good medium crop and pasture land. Of the 
90,000 small farms in Ulster the great major- 
ity are family concerns. 82 per cent are under 
50 acres and 66 per cent under 30 acres. The 
average size of a farm is 26 acres, exclusive of 
rough grazing. In Great Britain, by way of 
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contrast, the average size is 66 acres; but, 
whereas in Great Britain only 7 per cent of 
the population are directly concerned with 
farming, in Northern Ireland no less than 
20 per cent are connected with or engaged in 
agriculture, which is the largest single indus- 
try carried on in the country. Over 165,000 
workers are occupied on the farms, as com- 
pared with 52,000 in the linen mills and 
20,000 in the shipyards. 

Thete are a few large estates in each 
county, especially in Fermanagh, but the 
mass of the holdings is small. This means that 
the countryside of Northern Ireland is 
dotted almost all over with farmsteads, so 
much so that in whatever direction one 
goes, with the exception of the mountainous 
regions, one is really never out of sight of a 
farm-house. But perhaps the intensity of the 
agricultural industry in Northern Ireland is 
even more significant than the relative num- 
bers of workers engaged in it. There are no 
inherent advantages of soil. Much of the 
land has had to be reclaimed from gorse and 
heather and scrub over a period of several 
generations. Much of it has been water- 
logged and has had to be drained, while con- 
stant attention is necessary to keep the drain- 
age system in repair. There are thus no wide 
stretches of uniform farm-land, since the 
quality of the soil varies in many instances 
from field to field even on the same farm. Yet 
the gross annual output of these small farms 
today is in the region of £50,000,000; in 
1948 shipments from Northern Ireland to 
Great Britain included approximately 150,000 
head of fat cattle, 20,000,000 gallons of 
liquid and processed milk and 32,000,000 
dozen eggs. 

For all practical purposes the farmers in 


’ Ulster are the owners of their farms. This 


development is the result of a long series of 
Land Acts dating back to the days of Glad- 
stone, and culminating in the Act of 1925, 
under which the Government purchased the 
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All photographs Crown Copyright 


(Above) Farm-land in County Down, and (below) a farm-house in County Antrim. Ulster’s 90,000 small 
Sarms, mostly owned by their present occupiers, average 26 acres, exclusive of rough grazing. They supply 
Great Britain every year with produce (chiefly livestock and livestock-products) valued at £26,000,000 


(Above) Horses on a farm in County Down, with the Mourne Mountains in the background: in Ulster it is 
mainly the farmer who breeds the thoroughbreds. He and his family work the farm; there 1s little hired 
help. (Below) A farmer’s son and daughter milking: the drinking-bowls have water laid on for each cow 


Government Agricultural Research Institute, Hillsborough, County Down. View of the farmstead. 
The Institute’s work, which includes experiments in the breeding and nutrition of livestock and 


demonstrations in silage-making, has stimulated high productivity in the small farms of Ulster 


land from the landlords and sold it to the 
tenants who have repaid, and in many cases 
are still repaying, capital and interest in the 
form of annuities. ‘Today most of the farms in 
Ulster have been in the hands of the same 
family for several generations. Farming 
there has thus become not so much a business 
or a commercial venture as a way of life. 
The number of hired labourers is relatively 
small compared with England. Only about 
one in five of the people working on the land 
in Ulster today is working for wages. The 
rest are the farmers and their families. 

Long before the Land Acts converted the 
farm tenants in Ulster into owners, the 
tenants were encouraged to improve their 
holdings, since, unlike his less fortunate fellow- 
countryman in other parts of Ireland, the 
Ulster tenant farmer did not lose the benefit 
of any improvements he might have made 
during the term of his tenancy. This was by 
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virtue of the justly celebrated “Ulster Tenant 
Right”, under which the outgoing tenant 
was able to dispose to his successor for cash 
of the value of these improvements, just as 
one sells the ‘goodwill’ of a city business in 
addition to the stock and plant. It was a 
jealously guarded privilege, since sometimes 
this ‘tenant right’ fetched as large a price as 
the fee simple. 

Ulster tenant right depended entirely on 
custom and enjoyed no legislative protection. 
The custom is said to have dated from the 
17th century when much of Ulster was 
colonized with English and Scottish settlers. 
The new landlords brought over many 
tenants with them and the two made com- 
mon cause in the cultivation of the land in the 
face of a semi-barbarous and hostile native 
population. Tenant right thus came to be 
generally respected in Ulster, particularly by 
the larger landlords—but on one condition. 


At election times the tenants were expected 
to vote and did vote for the candidates whom 
their landlords supported. Sometimes it 
happened that the landlord himself was a 
candidate or had parliamentary ambitions. 

The power of the Ulster tenants in enforc- 
ing their rights is exemplified in a story of 
a Belfast merchant prince, who had hopes of 
politicaladvancement. Mr (later Sir) Thomas 
McClure bought a property called Belmont 
on the eastern outskirts of the city in the 
1860s, and one of the tenants who had made 
considerable improvements to his holding 
objected to certain terms in his proposed 
lease which he considered were in conflict 
with the customary tenant right. 

“Well”, said the landlord, ‘“‘remember you 
have no security, no legal security.” 

“IT know that very well’, replied the 
tenant. 

“IT could turn you out now’’, went on Mr 
McClure, “and take your improvements.” 

“Do so by all means’’, rejoined the tenant. 
“But remember, if you do, you will never have 
a chance of representing Belfast or any other 


Ulster constituency in Parliament. I shall 
take care of that.” 

Mr McClure saw the point, and the lease 
was altered so as to embody the customary 
tenant right in its terms. It may be added 
that the landlord became a parliamentary 
candidate shortly afterwards, and that at the 
General Election in 1868 he was returned as 
one of the Members for Belfast. 

The success of the small farms in Ulster 
has also been helped in considerable measure 
by the peculiar character of those who work 
them, with their qualities of thrift, intense 
industry and rugged individualism. To some 
extent these qualities have been inherited 


from their Scottish ancestors, but in Ulster 


they have flowered in their own characteristic 
way. Pushful, sceptical, unceremonious, 
friendly and hospitable, the Ulster farmers 
are above all individualistic and self-reliant. 
Nowhere has the character of the farmer as 
well as the daily life on a farm in Ulster, 
especially in its lighter side, been so ably and 
entertainingly depicted as by the late George 
Shiels in his play, The New Gossoon. 


An important part of poultry-breeding experiments at the Institiite 1s the weighing of eggs from 
particular hens. More poultry is kept in Northern Ireland than in the whole of Scotland: the 
former exports annually about 32,000,000 dozen eggs, worth nearly £7,000,000, to Great Britain 


Ulster retains many customs and _ beliefs 
bearing on farm life which are not to be 
found in other European countries. For in- 
stance, when you visit an Ulster farm-house, 
you may discover that the peat fire which 
glows in the kitchen has not been allowed to 
go out for two or three hundred years. Every 
night the ashes are heaped over the embers 
to keep them alive, for those who live there 
believe that when the fire goes out in the 
heart of the house, the life goes out of the 
people of the house. 

Finally, there is a remarkable bond 
between town and country in Ulster, which 
is certainly not met with in Great Britain, at 
least to anything like the extent that it is in 
Northern Ireland. The Ulster farmer does 
not in any way feel out of his element in the 
capital city, since a large proportion of 
Belfast’s population is but a generation or 
two removed from the countryside, while 
many of the local merchant princes still feel 
the call of the land and are always glad to 
enter into a discussion on the merits and busi- 
ness of farming. 

Take my own family for instance. Though 
established in Belfast for the most part of 
a century, both my father’s and my mother’s 
people were originally small farmers or in 
other ways connected with the land, my 
father’s in County Longford and my mother’s 
in County Armagh. As a boy I used to be 
taken to call on my great-grandfather William 
Montgomery, who died in 1914 at the age of 
ninety. He had come up from his native 
county of Armagh in the 1860s to found a 
prosperous estate-agency and auctioneering 
business in the city. But his heart always 
seemed to me to be in the country, although 
as a young man he had lost his left arm there 
as the result of a shooting accident. He was 
particularly proud of the fact that his grand- 
father had been agent for the Duke of Man- 
chester’s Armagh estates in the latter years of 
the 18th century, and there would be pointed 
out to me with pride the whitewashed stone 
house outside the gates of Tandragee Castle 
where the agent and his family lived. 

William Montgomery’s wife, my great- 
grandmother, was a cousin of the American 
novelist, Henry James, their common ancestor 
William James being a small farmer from 
Cavan, a county which is geographically 
though no longer politically part of Ulster. 
From his father, who enjoyed revisiting the old 
family farmstead, Henry James liked to recall 
the characteristics of the place with its tradi- 
tional hospitality, ‘the main definite pictorial 
touches that have lingered with me being that 
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all the doors always stood open, with the 
vistas mostly raking the provision of whiskey 
(sic) on every table’’. 

Such are the factors which have contri- 
buted to make farming successful and which 
have dictated the small holding as the most 
suitable agricultural unit in Northern Ire- 
land. But what about the actual system of 
husbandry which is pracused there? 

Mixed farming is the general rule in a 
country where productivity is largely deter- 
mined by climatic conditions. The compara- 
tively heavy rainfall (about 35 inches) makes 
the land generally more suitable for the 
growth of grass than tillage crops. Conse- 
quently, although the average small farm is 
a mixed farm and has a proportion of arable 
crops, the main source of income is from live- 
stock and livestock products—pigs, poultry, 
milk, fat cattle and sheep. These are the 
sheet anchor of Ulster farming; and, if a 
family with a farm of 30 or 40 acres is going 
to make a livelihood, it has to concentrate on 
the production of these commodities. Some 
idea of the extent of pig and poultry keeping 
will be gathered from the fact that one 
quarter of the bacon produced in the United 
Kingdom comes from Northern Ireland, 
while the total number of poultry kept is 
greater than in the whole of Scotland. 

The crops grown are mostly oats and pota- 
toes, with smaller areas of roots and kale. 
When people talk about “corn” in Ulster, 
they nearly’ always mean oats, and not 
wheat as would usually be the case in Eng- 
land. The climate of Northern Ireland is not 
suitable for the growing of wheat of millable 
quality on any large scale. This likewise 
applies to barley, nor is there sufficient sun- 
shine for sugar beet. The majority of farmers 
grow seed hay, but about a third grow flax. 
In the more sheltered parts of the country, 
particularly in County Armagh, there is con- 
siderable fruit production. The breeding of 
thoroughbred horses in Northern Ireland is 
largely in the hands of farmers in the counties 
of Antrim and Down. 

A word or two is necessary about flax. It 
was Northern Irish flax which helped to make 
Irish linen famous, and there is consequently 
a long tradition of flax-growing in Ulster. 
But the area grown has fluctuated widely in 
accordance with world conditions. In the 
sixties of the last century the all-time record 
was reached when over 200,000 acres were 
under cultivation. This was due to the Ameri- 
can Civil War which interrupted shipments 
of cotton from the Southern States and 
caused the price of linen to soar. Thereafter 


Collecting potatoes: a job for the tractor on most Ulster farms. The number of tractors in Nor- 
thern Ireland has risen from 500 in 1939 to over 13,000 today. Farmers possessing tractors will 
lend or hire their machines to other farmers, following the old Ulster practice of ‘‘neighbouring”’ 


the acreage steadily declined, although in 
the last war on account of the urgent need of 
this commodity for the Services and for 
Civil Defence the acreage increased to 
124,000. 

The great bulk of the Ulster flax crop con- 
tinues to be harvested by hand and to be 
“retted” in dams on the farm in exactly the 
same way as a century ago. It is a crop which 
requires much labour as well as careful and 
expert cultivation. Hand-pulling is still the 
rule, although during the war a flax-pulling 
machine was introduced which did useful 
work provided the crop was standing well 
and the season was a comparatively dry one. 
The processes of “retting’? and drying are 
difficult and dirty, while the financial return 
to the grower largely depends upon the 
results of the subsequent “‘scutching”’ in the 
scutch mills, where the woody material is 
removed leaving the fibre in its silken strength 
and fineness. Except to the expert grower, 
therefore, flax is not calculated to be a very 


attractive crop. 

In Northern Ireland during the last war 
the whole question of tillage was subjected, 
as in England, to control of the Government. 
However, the system followed in Ulster was 
quite different from that with which the 
English farmers are so familiar. In Great 
Britain the War Agricultural Executive 
Committees surveyed each farm in their 
respective areas and then decided not merely 
how much of the land should be tilled but 
what crops should be sown and in what field. 
In Northern Ireland the local Minister of 
Agriculture simply made a Tillage Order 
providing that a given percentage of the 
arable land of each holding in the country 
must be ploughed, cultivated and cropped. 
But the Minister has never directed the sow- 
ing of any particular crop. He has left it to 
the farmer himself to secure the best returns 
from the land whose character and produc- 
tivity are well known to him. How well that 
trust has been justified is revealed by the fact 
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that during the past eight years the Ministry 
has had to step in and dispossess only two 
farmers who failed to manage and use their 
land in accordance with the tenets of good 
husbandry. 

For 1950 the Minister has decided that 
there shall be no compulsory quota. For the 
first time since the war, therefore, farmers in 
Northern Ireland are free to use their land 
as they think best, though in making his 
announcement the Minister laid heavy stress 
on the necessity of maintaining a high acreage 
of tillage. 

In Northern Ireland where potatoes, oats, 
roots and kale are fed to the livestock, the 
continued shortage of imported animal feed- 
ing stuffs meant an increased measure of 
reliance on local produce for this purpose 
and the consequent progressive raising of the 
tillage quota, which reached 40 per cent in 
1949. Since 1934 the area of ploughed land 
has gone up from 470,800 to over 850,000 
acres, the increase being proportionately 
greater than in any other part of the United 
Kingdom. As might be expected this increase 
has been accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in mechanization. In 1939 there 
were about 500 tractors in Northern Ireland. 
Today there are more than 13,000. Last 
year the Ulster farmers purchased agricul- 
tural machinery and implements to the value 
of £1,250,000. These purchases, which have 
been proceeding on a considerable scale 
since the beginning of the last war, have been 
greatly aided by the grant by the Govern- 
ment of loans at low interest to the farmer. 
Incidentally one of the most popular tractors 
and one of the most widely publicized outside 
Ulster is the invention of a Belfast business 
man, Mr Harry Ferguson. 

It may be asked, how does the small farmer 
in this part of the United Kingdom manage 
to afford a tractor and keep it in economical 
use? The answer is, first, that most of the 
small farmers purchase their tractors under 
the hire purchase scheme operated by the 
Ministry. Secondly, the small farmer who 
owns or is in process of owning a tractor does 
a good deal of work for other farmers in his 
district. Sometimes this is in illustration of 
the old Ulster practice of ““neighbouring’’, by 
which a man goes with his machine to help 
his neighbour and in return his neighbour 
comes and works for him. Where there are 
hired workers the farmer will also lend them. 
In other cases he will hire the tractor to 
surrounding farmers. The considerable 
measure of cooperation that exists between 
farmers is thus purely local. It is not in 
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any way coordinated by a central, authority. 

The situation is different with the market- 
ing arrangements for the relatively large 
quantities of foodstuffs produced in Northern 
Ireland. Here the Government steps in and 
arranges purchase, as well as collection and 
transport where necessary. At present the 
Northern Ireland Ministry of Agriculture 


acts as agent for the British Ministry of Food 


in the purchase of milk, meat, mutton, eggs, 
bacon and potatoes, and also of the little 
millable wheat that is grown in the country. 

As might be expected with an industry of 
such intensity, the agriculture of the small 
farms in Northern Ireland has become highly 
organized. Nearly every district has its 
branch of the Farmers’ Union and _ its 
Young Farmers’ Club and runs its own 
agricultural show. In addition there is an 
extremely useful Agricultural Research In- 
stitute situated near Belfast under the joint 
control of the Ministry of Agriculture, the 
Queen’s University of Belfast and the 
Farmers’ Union. Its integration with the 
Faculty of Agriculture in the University is 
maintained by the two Joint Directors who 
are respectively Dean of the Faculty and 
Professor of Animal and Crop Husbandry in 
the University. The work carried on at the 
Institute includes experiments in the breeding 
and nutrition of cattle, pigs and poultry, while 
practical demonstrations in silage-making, 
so important for stock-feeding, are given regu- 
larly for the benefit of the farming community. 

There is no doubt that the 90,000 small — 
farms on which Ulster’s agriculture depends 
constitute an asset of incalculable value to 
the economy of the United Kingdom. That 
they do so is due to the inherent industry of 
the Ulster farmer and the other conditions 
under which he carries on his work, particu- 
larly to the policy of the Government of 
Northern Ireland which has always encour- 
aged private enterprise and, by fostering the 
extension of ownership with the exercise of 
its virtues, through loans on easy terms, has 
provided the incentives to capital investment 
and high productivity that are essential if 
farming is to flourish. There can be little 
incentive to either in what Mr Newsome, in 
the letter quoted at the beginning of this 
article, called “expensive palliatives in the 
shape of subsidies’; and an Ulsterman can 
only endorse his suggestion that the British 
Ministry of Agriculture, in its efforts to 
promote the growth of small holdings in 
England, would do well to profit by the 
lessons that are to be drawn from a study of 
Ulster’s example. 


- Trish oo. 


ae GA. ROBERTS 


All photographs from Pictorial , 
(Above) Almost all Irish linen is manufactured in Northern Ireland. Sowing time for Irish flax 
ts early April and the crop is usually ready for harvesting by the end of July. If the best qua- 
lity and yield of fibre are to be obtained from the flax plant it is advisable to pull it rather on 
the green side, just about when the stalk 1s cleaned of leaves half-way up. If clean and high- 
grade fibre is to be produced the flax must be pulled neatly with straight stems and square ends 


(Right) ‘Beets’ of flax are being 
packed into a dam for retting. 
In Northern Ireland, where the 
process takes about ten days, 
flax is retted immediately after 
it is pulled, without being de- 
seeded. -Soft water and a blue 
clay subsoil are most suitable, 
and will produce a superior qua- 
lity of fibre. The ‘beets’ of 
flax are placed in rows; when the 
pond has been filled they are 
weighed down until their tops 
are about three inches below the 
surface. A retting pond or dam 
about forty square yards in ex- 
tent and about four feet deep is 
needed to treat one acre of flax 


Damask weaving on an automatic Jacquard loom. The design 1s first sketched out on plain paper and then 
transferred to squared paper. Each small square represents a position in the cloth where one warp and one 
weft thread cross. Next, the design is transferred to short lengths of card which are perforated to corre- 
spond to the position of the squares. Each card represents one weft thread and each perforation represents 
a warp thread. All the cards, numbered consecutively, are laced into a chain and placed around a cylinder 
above the loom. When, in the ordinary course of weaving, the perforations come opposite certain needles 
in the cylinder, the warp threads are automatically lifted to permit the weft thread to weave the pattern 


Northern Ireland 1s fortunate enough to possess all the natu- 
ral facilities necessary for successful grass bleaching: soft 
water and humid air, with dew, or rain, alternating with sun- 
shine, and thick grassy turf which will keep the fabric from 
contact with the soil. Irish linen is bleached today on the 
same principles as governed the process in the days when linen 
was spun and woven by hand, and bleached at home. The old 
home methods consisted of boiling the fabric, and spreading 
it out on the grass and exposing it, for weeks and months, to 
the bleaching action of the elements. Then followed steeping 
in buttermilk, scouring thoroughly with soap and water, and 
finally rinsing in pure soft water. Fundamentally, the same 
procedure is followed today. A familiar sight in Ireland 1s 
the bleach green, with acres of emerald turf covered with 
Trish linen. The use of science has undoubtedly controlled 
the processes more exactly, and added new ones; just as in 
the earlier stages of manufacture it has lessened labour, in- 
creased output, and improved the fabric’s beauty and utility. 
These stages include, before weaving, the mechanical ‘scutch- 
ing? of the flax to remove the ‘woody portions of the stem; 
‘hackling’ or combing the fibre into sleek tresses up to 42 
inches in lensth: and shinning them into one continuous thread 


(Above) Where cloth is to be dyed in the piece, as 
against being woven from dyed yarns, tt 1s drawn 
through a dye bath. The fabric is wound on one rol- 
| ler and after passing through the dye it is wound 
on to another. The motion is reversed and repeated 
a number of times until the right shade is obtained 


(Opposite, top) Jn hand-painting damask linen 
tablecloths and serviettes, fast colours are used and 
the cloths can be washed countless times in safety. 
(Opposite, inset) Many linen materials are also 
embroidered. This beautiful pattern for furnishing 
material is here being machine-embroidered in wool 
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In Search of Early Christian 
Paintings in Ethiopia 


by DEA TRICE PRAY NE 


A mural painter by training, Miss Playne travelled for some months in the northern provinces of 
Ethiopia in order to study and copy the hitherto unrecorded paintings of which examples are here 
reproduced for the first time. This journey was only a preliminary survey and if funds are forth- 
coming she hopes to make a longer expedition before too much of what remains is lost for ever 


TuE only place of historical interest I had 
heard about in Ethiopia before visiting that 
country was Lalibala with its famous rock- 
hewn churches. I took the earliest oppor- 
tunity to go there. 

There is no real difficulty about this 


journey, but it does require a certain amount 


of time as, after two-and-a-half days by road 
from Addis Ababa, a traveller must take 
mules and ride for three days across the 
mountains. My arrival was timed for the 
Ethiopian Christmas and I shall never forget 
the journey with parties of pilgrims whose 
numbers increased as we neared the holy city. 
Many of these devoted men and women had 
walked for more than five weeks to reach 
Lalibala in time for the early Mass on 
Christmas-day. At night hundreds of small 
camp fires lit up the darkness and by day 
the pilgrims flowed in and out of these 
astonishing churches, filling their gourds with 
holy water from the wells and their minds 
with holy wonder. 

Lalibala is a city of churches. The whole 


place is a labyrinth of galleries and passages 
connecting the churches with one another, 
all cut from the living rock. For about an 
hour before you arrive, the foremost church 
can be seen as a large patch of reddish rock 
which, though it looks like sandstone, is 

actually a much harder volcanic tufa. 
Although quite a number of European 
travellers have passed through Lalibala at one 
time or another, it does not appear that any 
of them took an interest in the paintings. ‘The 
“Visitation” scene from a frieze in Bieta Mar- 
iam, here reproduced in colour, was the first 
fragment of fresco to catch my eye. The 
sight of the Virgin with light brown, wavy 
hair set me wondering where on earth the 
artist had got his model—considering no 
European is recorded to have arrived before 
the Portuguese in the 16th century. There 
was such an immense number of pilgrims 
everywhere that trying to see the interiors of 
the churches was terribly exhausting. The 
peaceful emptiness which is normal in 
Lalibala churches only returned after Christ- 
mas-day. I then discovered 
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wooden panels, usually very 
dilapidated and always very 
\ dirty, and made copies. 
Months later, I got a chance 
to go to Gondar and, although 
the churches there have all 
been built since the coming of 
the Portuguese and there is 
ample evidence of Western in- 
fluence in their paintings, I still 
felt that there was enough that 
was truly Ethiopian to make 
further study worth while. In 
the old church of Debra Sina 
on Lake Tana, I first saw a 
bearded Gabriel in a_ wall- 
painting of the “Annuncia- 
tion’ where the Virgin was 
shown spinning, instead of at 


All illustrations by the author 


View of the roof of Bieta Ghiorghis (Church of St George), Laltbala, the only Ethiopian rock-hewn 
church in the form of a cross yet discovered. These 13th-century Christian churches were cut out 
of solid rock in one piece and appear to stand in their excavated courtyards as though in a pit 


prayer as is usual in Western art. Here, too, 
I saw for the first time the Virgin and Christ 
in Glory seated in an Eastern manner. (Un- 
fortunately space does not permit the inclu- 
sion of reproductions of these.) 

At the close of my three years in Ethiopia, 
I took the opportunity to go off on a more 
serious expedition to search for early Christian 
paintings. Going by road to Makale, which 
takes four days from Addis Ababa, I took 
mules and started off on my travels armed 
with a letter from the Ichegé, the head of the 
Ethiopian Church. Through the kindness of 
Ras Seyum and the head of the Church in 
Makale, I had made a list of such ancient 
churches as appeared to be worth scrutiny. 

I rode to Adigrat, continually turning 
aside to visit churches. The existence of some 
of these does not appear to have been pre- 
viously recorded by a European. It was across 
this country that Graf with his Mohamme- 
dan invaders went ruthlessly burning in the 
16th century, so my chief aim was to try and 


discover those churches which had escaped 
his notice. The rock-hewn churches them- 
selves are, of course, more or less indestruct- 
ible, but where Gran had been, all the old 
manuscripts had gone and such traces of 
fresco as remained were blackened by fire. 
However, by perpetually questioning the 
local inhabitants and interesting the priests 
in what I was trying to do, I did find some 
churches Grafi had passed by. In these manu- 
scripts and paintings were sometimes pre- 
served which, although not excessively an- 
cient, would appear to derive from very 
early iconographic sources. I think the 
accompanying colour-reproductions show that 
they have an undoubted aesthetic value as 
well as great interest for the art historian. 
Aksum, with its amazing abundance of 
monoliths and its wealth of pre-Christian 
remains of stone buildings, has little Christian 
art now which does not show Western 
influence. From Adowa, I made a special 
detour to visit Yeha, only to find that the 
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Both in conception and workmanship, the rock-hewn Bieta Amanuel (Church of Emmanuel) is one of 
the finest at Lalibala. On the roof plants grow unhindered and their roots are dangerously en- 
larging the cracks in the stone. Luckily its great thickness has, so far, preserved the interior 


old church had been recently demolished and 
a new one built. All that remained of the 
earlier building was a most interesting frag- 
ment of carving which had been inserted into 
the wall of the new church. I returned to 
Quoram and from there rode westwards to 
Sakota, the ancient capital of Waag, where 
I was received with great hospitality by 
the Waag-shum, hereditary chief of the 
district. 

The rock-hewn church of Maskal Kristos 
nearby has the exterior of its western facade 
covered with paintings on cloth now badly 
peeling from the rock surface. Rain has 
affected the colour and crude restoration has 
destroyed much of its original beauty, yet 
some remains. This work is not, I think, 
earlier than late 17th, or perhaps 18th cen- 
tury and can be compared with the paintings 
on cloth taken from a church near Gondar 
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and now in the Musée de l’Homme in Paris- 

Some distance away, the small church of 
Bilbala Cherkos still shows enough of the 
decoration in fresco which once covered its 
interior to give an idea of the great charm it 
must have had. The paintings in Ghenetta 
Mariam, although well preserved, seem degen- 
erate in comparison. That the ceilings of 
many of these rock churches are left roughly 
hewn shows, I believe, that they once carried, 
or were intended to carry, plaster for fresco 
decoration. 

No doubt the marvellous built-up church 
of Imraha, and many rock-hewn churches of 
that district, had illuminated manuscripts 
which have found their way into the Vatican. 
Little portable, that is of value, remains. 

To return to Lalibala was to return to 
friends and I received a warm welcome from 
those people who remembered me from two 


This central panel of a triptych painted in tempera on wood appears to be one of the earliest 
portraits of King Lalibala still in existence, though it cannot be treated as a reliable like- 
ness! He was responsible for the creation of the churches in the place called after him. The 
top left-hand corner illustrates the legend that when born he was harmlessly cleaned by bees 
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“<The Visitation’, a scene taken from the frescoed frieze in the interior of the 13th- 
century Bieta Mariam (Church of Mary) at Lalibala. About two feet deep, and much 
defaced, the frieze is probably one of the oldest paintings remaining in the country 


“The Transfiguration’ comes from fully-illuminated r4th-century manuscript gospels found 
by Mr David Buxton at Debra Mariam in Eritrea. The manuscripts are the most ancient yet 
traced in Ethiopia or Eritrea, but earlier ones may well lie forgotten in some monastery 


“The Lady Amata Li’ul with Attendants” and the picture opposite are illustrations from two 
15th-century “Lives of the Saints” found by Mr David Buxton at Debra Mariam, Eritrea, and co- 
pied by the author at Asmara on her way back to England. The manuscripts are well preserved— 
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—and the full-page illuminations have somehow escaped the destructive hand of the restorer. 
Many of these paintings are of mounted saints and the horses are coloured blue, green or scarlet 
in the Persian manner. (Above) The extra hand on St Theodore’s spear symbolizes Divine guidance 


In her search for examples of 
Ethiopian Christian paintings, 
the writer found two separate 
series of six similar scenes 
painted on parchment and made 
to fold like a screen between two 
wooden covers; one series in a 
church at Lalibala, the other in 
a rock-hewn church a few miles 
away. The scenes which are here 
reproduced, ““St George’ and— 
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—“The Crucifixion”, serve to 
show that the style is archaic 
and yet extremely sophisticated. 
This makes dating very hazar- 
dous, especially as nothing resem- 
bling the series has been found 
elsewhere. There is nevertheless 
little doubt that both series, 
as well as a third whose remains 
were found in another church, 
were executed by the same hand 
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“The Crucifixion’, from a diptych painted in tempera on wood, 
resembles many paintings of this subject in Ethiopian chur- 
ches. As is the tradition with enemies, the faces of the two 
thieves and the soldier with the spear are painted in profile 
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One of the illuminations from a manuscript in the isolated 
monastery of Gunda Gunde,‘ The Virgin and Child” has a bold- 
ness of design which gives it an almost modern appearance 


Built in a cave high in the mountains not far from Lalibala, the tiny church of Mekena Medhanie 


Alem (the Saviour of the World) has not been previously recorded. It was constructed in the cus- 
tomary way by alternating beams of wood with layers of small stones heavily covered with plaster 


vears earlier. I found, however, that several 
; anel pictures had been spoilt by crude re- 
painting during those two years. Luckily 
this proved, in most cases, to have been done 
in water-colour and was removed with the 
permission of the Memhir (senior cleric). 
Under the influence of this wonderful old 
man, the priests became most cooperative 
and I spent a long time copying and study- 
ing what was there. 

Due to a temporary disagreement on the 
question of taxpaying, I found the priest in 
charge of Mekena Medhanie Alem (shown 
above) a prisoner close to my camp. From 
him I learnt the whereabouts of this fascina- 
ting little church. A frescoed frieze of 
extremely stylized saints and lions ran round 
the north and south walls of the interior, 
while a completely secular hunting-scene was 
- painted on the western wall. 

There is a similarity in the decorative 
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schemes of all the built-up churches in caves 
which I have visited, but the almost total 
darkness of the interiors makes copying 
extremely difficult. In certain cases, as in 
the church of Jimmadu Mariam, a special 
dedication prevents the entrance of laymen 
and I could only dimly discern the paintings 
as they were illuminated for me by a priest 
with a taper, while I stood on the door-step. 
The western end of the ceiling is usually flat 
and is lower than the main vaulting of the 
church. It is divided into wooden panels, 
painted with geometrical designs which in 
the case of Imraha are elaborated into Bibli- 
cal scenes, now much blackened by age. 

It is impossible here to tell of all the kind- 
nesses I received from both rich and poor, 
but I must mention the unfailing patience and 
good nature of the local police who formed 
my escort and who endured so much for so 
little reward. 
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The World-wide Growth 


of Cities 


by PROFESSOR E.G, Re tAYEOR 


In two previous articles (December 1948 and May 1949) Dr Taylor has stressed the imperative need 
for land ‘betterment’ through applied science if the world is to feed its growing population. 
She now explains the paradox that more efficient agriculture requires the expansion of cities 
and of urban life, a process which is demonstrably occurring and which she considers inevitable 


Tuat the twenty million and more mouths 
yearly added to the world’s total can at least 
be assured of food is now generally agreed. 
That is to say, provided that every means 
and every possibility of land betterment is 
used to the full. Provided, too, that every 
available pair of hands. among the new- 
comers is usefully and honestly at work. But 
what sort of work is available for these extra 
millions, and where will they make their 
homes? Fewer than half of them will be 
gainfully employed, since for every bread- 
winner there are one or more dependents: 
children, old people, housewives. And the 
majority of these nine millions, perhaps four 
out of five, should find jobs in town and cities 
if they are to prosper. It is the world’s urban 
population that will grow fastest; although 
whether by the further expansion of existing 
great cities, or by the transformation of small 
towns into large ones, or by the building of 
entirely new towns, remains to be seen. Much 
of the evidence goes to show that the first 
of these alternatives is the most likely, but on 
the other hand it may be noted that the Rus- 
sians have built more than 800 new towns 
since 1917. 

Many readers are likely to reject out of 
hand this forecast of myriads more town- 
dwellers. Yet the depopulation of the High- 
lands and the flight from rural Wales are 
not isolated phenomena. Paradoxical though 
it may seem, it is the case that granted 
extreme poverty must be abolished, and 
granted that this depends on the upgrading 
of agriculture, progressively fewer people pro- 
portionately to the whole will be directly 
dependent upon the land. It is machinery, 
fertilizers, tested seeds and stock that are 
wanted to improve the land—and above all 
good husbandry, not more hands. It is pre- 
dicted, for example, that the recently per- 
fected means of mechanizing cotton-growing 
in the Southern United States will gradually 
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displace over two million farm-workers. 
The big net export of foodstuffs which 
America achieves is produced by fewer than 
one in six of the working population remain- 
ing on the land. On the other hand, four out 
of five Bulgarian bread-winners are peasant 
farmers, working hard on their tiny scraps of 
land, but most of them are miserably poor. 
In Egypt, India, Japan and elsewhere, the 
great majority are farmers, and can rarely 
make ends meet or raise their standard of liv- 
ing, while even in huge Brazil, where there is 
no question of shortage of land, the 80 per cent 
who are dependent on the land are for the 
most part poor and backward, even illiterate. 
Most countries need fewer, not more farmers, 
and while it is true that besides farming there 
are a few other kinds of occupations that keep 
people out in the country—mining, quarry- 
ing, forestry, fishing, for example—these 
require comparatively few people, and would 
provide for less than 1 per cent of additional 


~ job-seekers. 


The remaining alternatives are those occu- 
pations that are most successfully and con- 
veniently carried on in towns and cities: that 
is to say manufacturing, commerce, the pro- 
fessions, and rendering personal services. 
Services range from staging a play, keeping 
a restaurant, driving a bus, to pressing a coat 
or scrubbing out the office. In a broader 
sense, too, commerce and the professions 
rank as ‘service’ occupations, in contra- 
distinction to those like manufacturing, farm- 
ing and mining which are directly productive. 
Nothing is more illuminating than to compare 
one country with another in respect of its 
occupational structure, as it is termed, the 
threefold divisions of all workers being those 
winning wealth directly from the soil, those 
engaged in manufacturing, and those render- 
ing services in the broader sense defined above. 
The richest and most advanced nations have 
the highest proportion of people in the third 
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Multitude pulls against solitude. Who has not longed with the Psalmist ‘‘to wander far forth and remain 


in the wilderness’? Yet are we ready to forgo the ecstasy of being swept up in the emotion of the crowd? 
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or service Category, in spite of the fact that 
actual visible production (which provides 
the value of the paper pound or dollar) 
springs from the other two. The explanation 
of this apparent contradiction is that service 
workers include scientists, technicians, mana- 
gers, educationists, administrators, traders, 
bankers, and others who are necessary to 
ensure that production and manufacture are 
efficient. They include also all those who 
personally serve the busy and the wealthy, 
and those who minister to luxury and leisure. 

Great Britain and the United States have 
nearly half the working population in the 
service category, no’other country approach- 
ing such a figure. But there the resemblance 
ends, for America has three times the propor- 
tion that we have in the class of primary 
producers, of people, that is to say, winning 
wealth from the soil, and a correspondingly 
smaller percentage of factory-workers. In 


on three stout supports, whereas one of ours 
is very weak, and as everyone knows, we have 
lately been wobbling. There is not a country 
in the world that has so few primary producers, 
and hence no other country is so vulnerable. 
Some people believe that the danger can only 
be met by mass migration. Others rely on the 
fact that the high proportion and high calibre 
of our service category can, if we choose, mean 
superlative efficiency both in the factory and 
on the farm: in fact, a world leadership in 
Quality. In countries like Turkey and Bul- 
garia, where four-fifths of the men are farm- 
workers, neither manufactures nor services 
can be effectively developed, and if there vis 
no change in occupational structure any 
additional population must still further over- 
crowd the land. 

The pattern of betterment is now seen by 
almost.every government to consist in part of 
shifting over more and more from primary 
production to industry and trade. It is unfor- 
tunately the case that in backward countries 
the few people already in these categories 
work for the most part in the towns, where, 
too, all the professional men, the officials 
and the wealthy landlords congregate. Hence 
| the visitor who goes, say, to Ankara or 
Casablanca sees an apparently prosperous, 
up-to-date, and even advanced community, 
with luxury shops, schools, hospitals, rest- 
aurants and cinemas. He fails to notice that 
the villages are still mediaeval in their primi- 
tive life, their squalor and isolation. Or per- 
haps he merely thinks how picturesque they 
are, with oxen treading out the corn or young 
girls drawing water from the well, A Tur- 
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fact, the economy of the United States rests © 


kish five-year plan for industry was drawn 
up in 1934, but when it came to carrying 
it out, an immediate difficulty arose. More 
than three-quarters of the population was 
found to be unable to read or write; where, 
then were the technicians, the foremen, the 
managers, the engineers to come from? The 
Western world takes a good level of general 
education for granted, and this has been an 
essential factor in the rapid industrial expan- 
sion of the English-speaking peoples on both 
sides of the Atlantic. In Turkey and other 
overcrowded Asiatic countries, the tempo 
of industrialization, planned to relieve pov- 
erty, must wait upon that of the educational 
programme. Upon capital accumulation, 
too, so difficult in a poor country, and upon 
equipment: but that does not concern us 
here. For our theme is that a world-wide 
change in occupational structure is actually 
“in progress, and that this necessarily means 
a world-wide expansion of cities and of urban 
life. The resultant growth, in certain fay- 
oured spots, of monster cities, dwarfing all 
their neighbours, will present a formidable 
problem, as indeed is already the case. 

The clearest and simplest picture that illus- 
trates this world tendency towards urban life 
is to be found where we might least expect 
it—in Australia. In that continent of im- 
mense solitudes and distances, where fewer 
than 8,000,000 people have at their disposal 


nearly 3,000,000 square miles of territory, 
the leading cities are thronged. The State 


of Victoria, for example, (which will soon be 
celebrating its centenary) has increased its 
population by 800,000 individuals since 1900. 
And out of all this number, not one in eight 
has gone on the land. Quite the contrary, 
for as many as 700,000 have been added to 
the single city of Melbourne and its environs. 
Greater Melbourne now holds nearly 60 per 
cent of the entire population of the State, 
housing over 1,250,000 individuals. The next 
town in size, Geelong, is a very small affair, 
with under 50,000 inhabitants. The great 
city, not the small town, is the magnet. 
Clearly, if you go out to Victoria, it is long 
odds that you are going to choose a town life, 
and if you do it is pretty certain you will live 
in the metropolis. Melbourne, like almost 
every other great city, owed its first rise to 
trade. It provided the ocean gateway of the 
young Colony, and handled the torrent of 
wheat and wool which poured from farm and 
sheep-station. But now that all the best land 
is taken up, ambitious newcomers turn to 
industry. The number of farmers and sheep- 
ranchers has increased by only 12 per cent 
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since 1900, while the number of factory- 
workers has trebled, and their total wages 
increased ten-fold. This has its repercussions 
on Melbourne’s growth and prosperity, for 
| the spending of these millions of money calls 
for more people in the service category, to 
keep shops, provide transport, and _ staff 
places of amusement. These changes lend 
stability to Victoria. It is no longer so com- 
pletely at the mercy of the world price of one 
or two staple products of the soil. 

Exactly the same story could be told of 
New South Wales, or Canada. Industry 
begins to catch up on agriculture and the 
growing population lives in huge cities— 
Greater Sydney, Greater Montreal, Greater 
Toronto, all reaching and passing the million 
mark. In Canada, indeed, the volume and 
quality of the manufactures is such that they 
are forming a mounting item among the 
exports from field, mine and forest, while 
more than half the population is officially 
classed as urban. Yet there are under 
13,000,000 Canadians, and their land covers 
3,500,000 square miles. People certainly 
do seem to like to get together! Or is that 
just a sentimental view, the truth being 
that the growth o. industry and commerce 
means the growth ot large towns and town- 
bred men? 

Come back to Europe, and see what is 
happening in the Scandinavian lands: lands 
which offer (so we think) such attractive 


examples of hard work, pleasant living and 
sensible thinking. In Sweden, despite an 
enchanting countryside of lake and forest 
and tumbling river, 1,000,000 people (out 
of a total of only 7,000,000) are gathered 
together in Stockholm and its environs. It is 
fortunately the case that even sc the Swedes 
have known how to build a city that is no less 
beautiful than its setting. They can even 
build suburbs that are gay and charming— 
a lost art, it seems, among ourselves. Factory- 
workers outnumber farmers and _ foresters, 
but even numerous factories, powered by 
electricity, fit into the landscape. Turn next 
to Denmark. Surely every good Dane is a 
farmer, moving thoughtfully among his well- 
groomed cows and pigs? Not at all. Only 
one family in three lives in the country, and 
one in four lives in Copenhagen. 

If we now search all the world to see where 
men live, we discover that there are some fifty 
cities and urban agglomerations that have 
swollen to accommodate over a million citi- 
zens. Nor are they confined to heavily indus- 
trialized countries. Some are still in the phase 
of owing little to industry, almost all to trade 
and traffic—Cairo for instance. And these 
in their lavishness and luxury, with their 
fine buildings and handsome streets, seem to 
stand worlds apart from the pitiful little farms 
and villages where the peasants produce the 
cotton or sugar or tobacco or whatever it 
may be that is the staple of trade. But mere 
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Cattle into leather; country into town; quiet into noise. (Above) It takes few men but many acres to keep this 
great herd of beasts. (Below) A dozen men and girls make myriads of shoes in a few square yards 0 
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The farmer and the factory 
worker produce visible goods 
that can be handled and 
weighed. Pretty Patricia 
Raine gives us one of the in- 
tangible goods termed service, 
for she is an actress, her 
job to please. A pair of 
hands is rendering her service 
in turn: a skilful hawr-do 
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‘million’ cities are becoming a commonplace. 
Peculiar to this age are the Giants—the 
multi-million cities. There are ten of them 
—perhaps more by the time these words are 
printed. For such cities grow by growing, 
they snowball up at a remarkable rate, since 
the attractions that a city offers are propor- 
tional to its size. The list for the moment is 
as follows. London and New York are in the 
lead. They are true World Cities, with 
features and functions of world-wide signifi- 
cance. But amazingly enough, Tokyo is of 


Bill Perry’s service as engine- 
driver is a vital one. Produc- 
tion 1s sterile without trans- 
port. The meat, leather and 
shoes must be brought to the 
consumer. Transport is a meas- 
urable service—so much weight 
of goods, carried so far at 
such and such a speed and cost 


the same order of size, round about 7,000,000, 
while Osaka, the chief Japanese textile-work- 
ing centre, has more than 3,000,000 people, 
that is to say it is three times the size of its Eng- 
list counterpart, Manchester-Salford. Tokyo, 
capital of the most terribly overcrowded 
country in the world, expected to play the 
part in the East and in the Pacific that 
London and New York play in the West and 
in the Atlantic. Fate willed otherwise. Of the 
remaining six Giants, two more are in the 
United States, Chicago and Los Angeles, the 
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trio, therefore, being neatly fitted to the three 
great regions, the East, Middle West and 
Pacific. Soviet Russia has two, Moscow and 
Leningrad, planned to dwarfall rivals; Berlin, 
though shrunken, still passes the 3,000,000 
mark ; the last is Shanghai, cosmopolitan com- 
mercial capital of China. It is no mere coin- 
cidence that all the giant cities belong to the 
giants among the protagonists of the second 
World War. 

Power goes hand in hand with industriali- 
zation, and industrialization with the growth 
of cities. But what about Paris? A cosmo- 
politan city surely, and one to be named with 
London and New York. France is unique 
among the great nations in maintaining an 
almost stationary population. It has in- 
creased by fewer than 2,000,000 since the 
beginning of this century, and Paris, escaping 
giantism, retains her unique charm. 

By way of contrast with France, look at 
one of the most striking examples of 2oth- 
century runaway growth—Argentina. It is a 
country which to many people’s way ot 
thinking has been throwing its weight about 
in a most unpleasant way—over meat, for 
example, and railways. But overgrown adole- 
scents are apt to throw their weight about. 
What are the facts? Here is a nation con- 
scious of possession of vast resources, with a 
population which has trebled in a couple of 
generations. And in spite of a yearly excess 
of 200,000 births over deaths, Argentina 
feels able to expand yet further and will 
welcome 4,000,000 immigrants from Europe 
when shipping can be found to bring them. 
One-sixth of the present population live in 
and about Buenos Aires, which is bidding fair 
to join the giant class, and only about three 
out of every five Argentines are now country- 
dwellers. ‘There is a five-year plan for devel- 
oping industry, but although illiteracy has 
almost disappeared in the metropolis, it is 
still very high in the country at large, and this 
handicap is recognized. The Russians were 
far-seeing when in the early years after the 
Revolution they attacked illiteracy as the first 
step towards the balanced agricultural-indus- 
trial State which Lenin envisaged. 

But if industrialization to relieve poverty 
and secure a better economic balance is car- 
ried out the world over, what is to become ot 
completely industrialized countries like our 
own which can only live by selling manu- 
factures abroad? Who will want to buy? 
To answer such a question in detail would be 
a formidable task. But it has to be remem- 
bered that the basic industries, iron and steel, 
heavy chemicals and the like, are tied to 
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regions possessing abundant sources of mech- 
anical power, together with iron ore and salt. 
In addition, skill and experience are enor- 
mously important. No paper plans can con- 
jure up resources in coal or ores or mineral 
oil or water-power where these are lacking, 
_as they are in the majority of countries. 
Nor does skill appear at command among 
backward peoples. Light industries, based 
on local raw materials, such as wool and 
leather, will undoubtedly develop in Argen- 
tina, Turkey and many other countries. 
In Australia, India and China heavy indus- 
try will also develop. The range and volume 
of such industries will steadily increase, nor 
should we blind ourselves ts our own chief 
handicap: shortage of home-produced food 
and raw materials such as out rivals do not 
have to contend with. Our long start, the 
fact that we are a ‘going concern’, is greatly in 
our favour, but this must be combined with 
immense energy, adaptability and inventive- 
ness if it is to prove a sufficiently. weighty 
balancing factor. 

All this time, someone may be challenging 
the secondary contention that the spread of 
industry means that the great population 
increase will be in the towns and especially 
in the greater cities. “London must not get 
any bigger. New York has got to stop growing 
taller. Three million people ought to be 
turned out of Tokyo.” So say the Planners. 
But even the masterful Queen Elizabeth 
could not stop the growth of London, 
although she did her best. One might as well 
decree that children should not outgrow 
their boots. Writers of the 18th century built 
up the myth of the Noble Savage, and painted 
the wilderness as a veritable Garden of Eden. 
In the same vein, writers of today glorify the 
Noble Countryman, and with such effect that 
Ministers of the Crown order us back to the 
innocence of the villages and little market 
towns. They will order the factories and the 
workshops, the offices, the cinemas and the 
dirt tracks to come too, they promise us; for- 
getting, of course, that the final result of such 
migrations will be to create in England a 
universal suburb. : 

_ It is true that our first parents lived in a 
Garden, but it is equally true that the glimpse 
of Heaven vouchsafed to St John on Patmos 
was the glimpse of a Holy City, a walled City 
with ever-open gates. If we could suppose 
the whole world (save for the farmers) housed 
in splendid cities, there would remain over 
50,000,000 square miles of completely un- 
spoiled countryside in which we could all 
find our delight. 


All photographs by Aerofilms Lta 
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Man the Landscape-Maker—an effort in the grand style: Blenherm 
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Man takes his : an opencast coal site, Smalley, Derbyshire 
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Work on the Land : fruit-farms in Kent 
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Play by the Sea: Withernsea, Yorkshire 
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Tribal Life in Middle India 


by Dr VERRIER ELWIN 


Dr Elwin has been engaged in research and welfare work among the tribesmen of east-central India 
Sor many years and has written a number of books about them. Our November Photogravure Supple- 
ment contained his remarkable pictures of their tribal dances. He is a member of the Tribal Art 
Research Unit, which ts concerned with the cultural life of aboriginal India and South-East Asia 


Orissa, “‘Cinderella of India’s provinces”’, has 
suffered several changes of geographical 
boundary during the last few decades. 
Formerly part of the great territory known 
as Bihar and Orissa, it was constituted a pro- 
vince in its own right by the Government of 
India Act of 1935 and its southern boundaries 
were redrawn to include the two “Partially 
Excluded” districts of Koraput and Ganjam 
from Madras. During 1948 its northern 
boundaries were similarly enlarged by a 
great accession of territory from over a 
dozen small Orissa States. The new districts 
that have been added since 1935 are remark- 
able for the very large aboriginal populations 
that they contain. 

These populations are happy, perhaps 
happier than in other parts of India, in their 
neighbours. Orissa is not a rich province, 
but it is a contented one. Its people are 
tolerant and gentle; it has a unique record of 
freedom from communal strife; its party 
politics are of a comparatively 
genial order; it is fortunate in 
having as Premier one of the 
most outstanding of the younger 
Congressmen, Mr. H. K. Meh- 
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tricts of Ganjam and Koraput, two of the 
most beautiful, as they are the most difficult 
of access, in the whole of Middle India. I went 
mostly on foot over the hills, tramping hun- 
dreds of miles with a few devoted assistants, 
living in the villagers’ own huts or in little 
leaf-shelters hastily improvised against the 
sun. Ganjam is a great sprawling district, 
with a large thickly-populated plains area 
which extends to the sea, but rising to a 
tangled mass of hill and forest to the west. 
Koraput, once part of the Vizagapatam 
District, is bordered on the south by Madras 
and to the west by Bastar; it is almost con- 
terminous with the Jeypore Zamindari, whose 
noble Maharaja, who has devoted no small 
part of his fortune to the spread of Sanskrit 
learning, is held in veneration by many 
thousands of tribesmen. In the hills of both 
districts aboriginals form the bulk of the 
population, for the plains-folk are repelled 
by the difficulty of communications, the 
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tab; it has appointed a special 
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Minister for Tribal Welfare; 
and there is every hope that 
the administration of its tribal 
people will be conducted with 
sympathy and skill. 

My own first contact with 
Orissa was when I was invited 
in 1943 to make a survey of 
aboriginal conditions in the 
States of Bonai, Keonjhar and 
Pallahara. There I became 
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and the leaf-clad Juangs, travel- 
ling by elephant in rarely- 
visited mountains, where the 
people fled in terror at the sight 
of a stranger. Later I was ap- 
pointed Hon. Anthropologist to 
the Province and in that capa- 
city toured widely in the Dis- 
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The Hill Saoras of Orissa Pro- 
vince in India are probably 
not more than 50,000 strong. 
(Above) The threshing-floor 
of a well-to-do Saora in Ko- 
raput district. In this area 
many Saoras are comparatively 
wealthy, with many servants, 
large herds of cattle, and 
great stores of grain. The 
close connection of religion 
and agriculture gives the 
threshing-floor something of 
the character of a_ shrine; 
strict taboos govern the con- 
duct of those working on it. 
(Left) Saoras threshing pulses 
in the Ganjam hills. Pulses 
of many kinds constitute an 
important part of tribal diet 


(Right) A village in Koraput, 
with rows of houses built up 
the hillside on what were once 
terraced fields. On such ter- 
races the Saoras grow their 
main crop, rice, while they 
also obtain pulses and millet 
from clearings in the hills. 
(Below) Like all aboriginals, 
Saoras are “‘self-sufficient in 
minor matters, but do not have 
subsidiary industries on any 
large scale’. Weaving 1s for- 
bidden by tribal custom, and 
when the cotton yarn has been 
spun it is handed over to the 
tribe’s Hindu neighbours to be 
turned into cloth for them 


Adepts at agriculture, Saoras devote enormous energy to building terraces wherever the hillsides allow. 
Walls are strengthened with stone; the terraces are successfully irrigated; and there is no erosion. In 


many tribes ploughing is forbidden to women (the only exception being when, in time of drought, two 
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Exempt from the not uncommon taboo on weaving are the Bondos and the 


her lovely red 


malaria that is endemic everywhere, and 
even by the depredations of wild beasts. In 
the forests, the elephant, the tiger and the 
panther still take their toll: I well remember 
how a runner carrying my mail to the post- 
office thirty miles from my camp was killed 
by a tiger and I found my letters next day 
blood-stained and scattered in the jungle. 
These aboriginals fall into two main 
groups. There are first the Dravidian-speak- 
ing peoples allied to the great Gond tribe 
which once ruled over central India. Among 
these are the Gonds themselves, the Bhattras, 
the picturesque Koyas with their festal head- 
dress of bison horns, and the Konds. The 
Konds, at one time notorious for human 
sacrifice, are today a pleasant attractive folk 
and one group of them—the Kuttia Konds 
who live in the hills of north-western Ganjam 
——is perhaps the most primitive, and the best- 
looking, of any tribe in India. Like the 
Juangs, the Kuttias until recently wore 
leaves, and their women still put on a mul- 


tiple cord girdle and sometimes cover their 
arms with heavy brass bangles. In place of 
the traditional human sacrifice they now 
engage in a triennial celebration which they 
call by the old name Meriah, in which they 
offer a buffalo to the Earth Goddess. Gonds, 
Koyas and Bhattras speak dialects of Gondi, 
and the Konds use Kui, a language akin to it 
and having links with Telugu. 

The Bondos, Gadabas and Saoras belong 
to that group of tribes which anthropologists 
now call Austroasiatic and which, as Fiirer- 
Haimendorf says, “in Neolithic times de- 
veloped an advanced and complex culture 
characterized as it seems by the shouldered 
stone celt, rice cultivation on terraced and 
irrigated fields, the art of weaving, the keep- 
ing of cattle for purposes of slaughter and 
sacrifice, and the erection of megalithic 
monuments in the shape of menhirs, stone- 
circles and dolmens’”’. The Saoras (who are 
often incorrectly spelt Savaras) are the most 
admirable, the Bondos the most exciting, the 


—which is then woven into cloth. At one time no Gadaba woman could marry until she was able to 
weave her own cloth. The competition of bazaar cloth 1s rapidly killing this valuable industry 


Gadabas the most pleasant of this group. 


There are a great many Saoras, widely scat- 
tered over east-central India, but the true 
Hill Saoras who are illustrated here probably 
do not number more than 50,000. They are 
remarkable for the intricacy of their religious 
system (which includes a highly developed 
eschatology, female shamans, buffalo sacri- 
fice, menhirs for the dead) and the perfection 
of their terraced cultivation. 

The Bondos and Gadabas live as neigh- 
bours in the high country above the Mach- 
kund River. There are some 30,000 Gadabas, 
but only a tenth of that number of Bondos. 
Gadaba men are small, mousy and undis- 
tinguished, but Gadaba women are singularly 
picturesque. They wear a beautiful red, white 
and blue cloth woven by themselves from 
bark fibre; they tie their hair in a ‘door- 
knocker’ pattern, and put great rings in their 
ears ; and give themselves a curiously tilted-up 
appearance by tying a large bustle on their 
backsides. 

The Gadabas are quiet and gentle, but 


their neighbours the Bondos have the highest 
homicide rate in India. The Bondos are posi- 
tive, explosive, electric, dangerous. Living on 
a remote and elevated plateau in their own 
exclusive settlements, they have preserved 
a life of great independence, liberty and 
equality. Their uniqueness is emphasized by 
the remarkable appearance of their women, 
who shave their heads and wear only the 
scantiest piece of cloth about the waist. It is 
said that they were cursed to do this long ago 
by a goddess who was annoyed because they 
laughed at her while bathing. 

The classical dress of Juang women is 
attributed to a similar curse. Dalton epi- 
tomizes the legend: “The river goddess 
emerging for the first time from the Gonasika 
rock, came suddenly on a rollicking party of 
Juangs dancing naked, and ordering them to 
adopt leaves on the moment as a covering, 
laid on them the curse that they must adhere 
to that costume for ever or die.” British 
officials in the last century, however, forced 
many of the Juangs to change their costume 
(causing a quite extraordinary 
loss of tribal morale as a result) 
and they now only wear it on 
special occasions such as a 
dance or wedding. There are 
not many Juangs left today. A 
shy and timid tribe, they live in 
the inaccessible hills of Keon- 
jhar, Dhenkanal and Pallahara. 
Their village life centres round 
the central hall, the darbar, 
which is at once guest-house, 
club and dormitory for boys. 

Tribal villages vary greatly 
in lay-out and character, but 
nearly all of them have per- 
sonality. To some extent they 


(Left) A Juang girl of Pallahara. 
The custom of wearing leaves has 
now almost died out, but it is 
found in the remoter villages as 
well as on ceremonial occasions. 
(Opposite) Gunja-aru, a Kuttia 
Kond girl, preparing tobacco for 
chewing. Both men and women of 
this tribe, “perhaps the most 
primitive, and the best-looking, 
of any tribe in India,” are fond 
of tobacco to smoke and to chew 


reflect the character of their inhabitants. 
Thus, the strongly individualistic tempera- 
ment of the Gonds is seen in the way they 
build their villages over a large area, each 
house, or group of houses, standing separately 
in its own compound and surrounded by field 
or garden. The Juangs and Kuttia Konds, still 
communal, almost communistic, in their out- 
look, build their houses in long rows round an 
open space or within an enclosing fence. The 
Hill Saoras often construct a village on 
terraces built up one above the other. Bondo 
hamlets generally stretch along or up a hill- 
side; most houses have a view. The dark 
evergreen of the jackfruit and mango trees 
shelters the mouse-grey roofs of the houses 
and their red walls. 

The villages give an impression of poverty 
and they are not very clean, but they are 
“dear as the moon” to their inhabitants. 
A Gond song describes how, 

In all the world a village is the place for 
happiness. 

In every house are ploughs and bullocks, 

And everyone goes farming. 

When the people are working in the fields, 

It looks like a festival. 

With the consent of all, the fields are sown ; 

They are fenced with thorns to keep the 
jackals away. 

Slowly, steadily, the rain fills the tanks and 
wells and hollows, 

While the clouds thunder through the air 
and frighten us out of our wits. 

Some sing love-songs; some dance; the 
graziers play on the bamboo flute 

After the ploughing the fields are thick with 
mud, but the women dance as they sow 
the rice. 

Friends play, throwing mud at one another. 

Some are smoking; some are chewing 
betel; the idle sit gaping at the workers ; 
while others sing. 

In all the world a village is the place for 
happiness. 

This song emphasizes what is after all the 
chief interest of the people, the quest for food. 
In the wilder hills some of the tribesmen are 
only just emerging from the food-gathering 
stage and roots and forest herbs form an 
important part of their diet. For the rest the 
main task is cultivation, which is of three 
kinds. There is the axe-cultivation of the less 
settled people, Kuttias, Juangs and Baigas. 
They clear the forest and set fire to the fallen 
trees and bushes. They then either plough 
the ashes into the ground or sow the seed 
broadcast, scraping a little earth over it with 
their hoes. Other tribes, especially the 
Saoras, build up extensive terraces against 
the hillsides, walling them with stone and 


An exceptional people are the 
Bondos, who live on a remote 
and elevated plateau in their 
own exclusive settlements, their 
life characterized by great in- 
dependence, liberty and equal- 
ity—and the highest homicide 
rate in India. The everyday 
diet provided in part by the 
male hunters 1s supplemented 
with fish. (Opposite) Bondo 
women catching fish in a shal- 
low stream with basket traps. 
The women shave their heads, 
wear only the scantiest piece 
of cloth about the waist, and 
make up for the deficiency by 
amass of ornaments, worn even 
(left) when constructing a wall 
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irrigating them with the greatest skill and 
care. Where there is level ground and not too 
much competition from outside, the tribes- 
men also cultivate in dry or irrigated fields. 
Some tribes practise all three methods, get- 
ting their main rice-crop from terraces or 
irrigated fields, and their pulses and millet 
trom the hill-clearings. Like peasants every- 
where the Indian aboriginals are ardently 
attached to their land. A Gond song describes 
the 


Sweet-smelling earth 

Where grass grows quickly. 
Beneath storm and cloud 

I drove my plough. 

The rain came in torrents 

My earth was fertile 

My plough was strong. 

Is there any beauty 

To compare with the ripe harvest? 

Other means of livelihood are also illus- 
trated here. The people hunt and fish wher- 
ever they are allowed to do so; from their 
palms they obtain not only a refreshing wine, 
but a valuable sago. It is hard to generalize 
about food, but it is safe to say that the 
aboriginals eat anything they can get; they 
have few taboos and, until recently, even 
beef-eating was very common. They take 
three kinds of liquor—rice-beer, palm-wine 
and an ardent spirit distilled from the 
corollae of the Bassva latifolia; such stimulant 
is important to people living in areas where 
malaria is endemic and it provides them with 
food-values which they cannot obtain other- 
wise; at festivals and weddings this refresh- 
ment adds greatly to the jollity of the occasion 
and is a necessity at most religious celebra- 
tions. 

The aboriginals are largely self-sufficient in 
minor matters, but they do not have sub- 
sidiary industries on any large scale. Weaving 
is taboo to many tribes, but Gadaba and 
Bondo women spend much of their time at 
small looms and Kond and Saora girls are 
equally diligent in spinning the yarn which 
will be woven for them by their Hindu 
neighbours. Special groups such as the iron- 
workers, carpenters, potters and brass-smiths 
are generally separated from the main body 
of a tribe and are despised socially. 

The life of these aboriginals is simple and 
happy, enriched by country pleasures. They 
are poor but they live with beauty. You may 
often see a woman, as she carries her load to 
a hill-top, pause a moment to survey the 
scene below her. It is ‘‘the sweet forest’’, the 
“forest of joy and sandal’’ in which she lives. 
The life of the children in the village dormi- 
tory is described as “beautiful as a bison’s 
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horns, lovely as a horse’s throat”. Yet this life 
is deeply marked by suffering and depriva- 
tion. The tribesmen have their own war to 
fight, a war against disease and fear and 
exploitation. Their liberties have too often 
been restricted by laws which they do not 
understand. ‘The tax-collector and the money- 
lender catch them in ways which too often go 
unwhipped of justice. In a few minutes the 
steep sky’s commotion may ruin the crops and 
destroy the work of months. Less cata- 
strophically, but no less certainly than in war, 
life is cut short by disaster or disease. 

Some anthropologists have desired that 
these people should be ‘‘kept as they are”’; 
some have tried to solve the problem by 
advocating a cordon sanitaire, to restrict their 
contacts with the outer world. But apart - 
from any other consideration this is impractic- 
able. India is on the move. Her leaders are 
keenly alive to the problem of their back- 
ward populations. That problem cannot be 
solved in a hurry; it cannot be settled simply 
by schémes of welfare and education that 
would assimilate the tribesmen into the 
surrounding population. That would lead 
inevitably to social degradation and economic 
loss. But it can be solved by the application 
of the social and biological sciences, by a study 
of what has happened to primitive peoples in 
other parts of the world. 

The great problem is how the tribesmen 
can be helped to pass through the perilous 
channel of acculturation, not only without 
being destroyed in the process but in such 
a way that they may make their own unique 
cultural and human contribution to the 
modern world. Unless that problem is 
solved, ‘civilization’ will rob their lips of 
laughter and their hearts of content, and we 
shall all be the poorer because they have 
gone. 

It is here that anthropological and geo- 
graphical research becomes of the first 
importance. So long as the ‘primitive’ 
peoples of the world are regarded as mere 
savages, so long as we are ignorant or care- 
less of their art, their religion, their social 
structure, so long will it be impossible for the 
administrator—be he British or French or 
Indian—to devise the right methods of 
advance and change. The old life has got to 
go. That is, no doubt, inevitable. But let it go 
in the right way. Let it go so that in the long 
run the-people will gain, and not lose, by the 
change. Such a gain is possible, in Orissa as 
in all areas where primitive folk are living, 
provided knowledge and understanding con- 
trol the process of development. 


